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The Derby-Osborn Farm, Peabody, with its 
Hic Intire Summer House and Barn 
By Mrs. Georce L. UNDERWooD 
HE Osborn farmhouse looking and on the south to the Proctor 
down Andover Street in Pea- brook which runs beside the Lowell 
body, is one of those square, railroad track. The Reed family held 
three-storied houses which are often this until 17o1 when Daniel Epes, the 


seen 1n this part of New England and 


which er avs carry with them a cer- 
tain dignity and grandeur. In front 
are big seven great chestnut trees, 
planted by Elias Hasket Derby, who 
once owned the farm. They are some- 
times called “the seven sisters.” The 
barn, a rambling old structure with 
vreat arched doors, stands at the 


back and a little to one side, across the 
entrance to what was then Buttonwood 
Lane. This barn was moved up from 
Derby Whart, where it was used as a 
magazine during Revolutionary days.” 


Betore going into the house let us 
lnak at the hi t ohn foe a. 
look at the history of the farm, De 
ginning with the original grant. This 


made to Thomas Reed in 
1635 and contained between three and 
four hundred acres, extending roughly 
trom Wilson Square to Cross Street 


UrTant Was 


192<) and 
is to be 
Abraham Browne 


“This barn has now been taken down 
1 to Watertown, Mass., 
re-erected on the premises of the 
i by the Soc ety tor the 
gland Anti iquities. 


remov where it 


nouse, owned 


New Eno 


Preservation otf 


famous schoolmaster of Salem, bought 


the place, and at once proved his 


business ability by selling enough 
land tO the settlers tO cover his 


original cost. In 1776, at the death of 
Samuel Epes, the fourth of his line, 
the farm was sold to Elias Hasket 
Derby, the Salem merchant, and it 
entered then upon its palmiest days. 
Beautiful McIntire carvings in the 
house, wall-paper brought from France, 
balusters and stair rails trom England, 
a Dutch and a two-storied 
summer house 1n the garden, designed 
by MelIntire, of which we shall speak 


cardener 


later. When, at the beg: inning of the 
next century, Hasket Derby, his 
son, came into the estate, extrava- 
yances were even greater. Conserva- 


tories were installed, seeds imported, 
mulberry trees planted in order to 
experiment with silk culture, and as a 
crowning extravagance, he imported a 
Hock of merino sheep at a cost ot 
$30,000. 


Wa 
Wa 
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OO, the 


three parts, 

known as the Jacob 
C. Rogers’ place going to a daughter, 
Mirs. Nathaniel West, who built, | 
understand, the present mansion house 
in that the Jacob Crownin- 
shield estate and the part now known 
as the Osborn farm, went to George 
Crowninshield. In 1814, Dr. Bentley 
in his diary, speaks of Richard 
Crowninshield living there and in 
1815, George Crowninshield died and 
it came Mary 
Crowninshield his daughter. She evi- 
dently did not live in the place for 
long, for she leased it in 181g to Silas 
Winchester and a man named Fish, 
tor tavern purposes. 

Many gay parties came to the 
tavern. It is related that one night, 
after mine host and his wife were fast 
asleep, a lively party of soldiers, the 
Salem Light Infantry, came thunder- 
ing at the door demanding a turkey) 
supper. In vain did the landlord 
protest that there was no turkey, 
even killed, much less cooked. “*‘No 
matter, they could wait.” So yielding 
TO their demands, he went out to kill 
the turkey while his wife, handing her 
sleeping baby over to Mrs. Fish, went 
down into the kitchen to do her part 
and the waiting soldiers made merry 
in the tap room. In came the good 
man with the turkey, killed and 
dressed. But it must be cooled before 
it was cooked, so Mrs. Winchester held 
the bird under the pump while her 
husband pumped the cold well water 
over it until it was cold enough to be 
Stuffed and roasted. 

The place possessed a keel board or 
a bowling alley, as we should call it, 
which was much in demand, and 
between games a visit to the bar was 


in about 
Into 


Soon atter this. 


farm was divided 


the estate now 


estate: 


into possession of 


order. One day 


scared urchin dashed into the house 


nearly always in 


to tell Mrs. Winchester that the men 
were fighting over the keels. The 
Medford rum had done its 
Mr. Winchester was away but Mrs. 
Winchester her duty and_ she 
did it. She stepped upon the keel 
board and held up the hand of au- 
thority. “Roll, if you dare,” 
and ordered them off the premises, and 
—they went. 


work. 


Saw 


she said, 


Mary Crowninshield, who owned 
the farm at this time, married William 
P. Endicott, and not so very man 
vears ago were found on the old place 
three panes of glass with “Mary 
Crowninshield”’ scratched upon them 
with a diamond, perhaps the very one 
which Mr. Endicott gave her for an 
engagement ring. 

We know that the Endicotts came 
sometimes to the farm while it was 
used as a tavern, tor the late \lr. 
Wentworth Winchester, the landlord's 
son, used to tell of remembering a ga\ 
company trom Salem that they enter- 
tained with a dinner there. The 
table was set in the lane under the 
creat trees and a_ brass 
band serenaded the party. 

In 1832, the place was sold to Mr. 
Amos King, in whose possession it 
remained until 1848. Much of this 
time there were four families living in 
the house. In little Mary 
Whittemore burned to death 
there, and this is the only real tragedy 
to throw a shadow on the place. In 
March, Mr. Kendall 
Sr., bought the farm which then con- 
tained thirty-nine and a half acres, 
and the probate court records Sa\ 
that he paid $7250.00 for it. After 
seventy-five years, part of it. still 
remains in the family. 
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Derby-Osborn House, Peabody 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1886 


The great buttonwood trees, which 
lined the lane, are gone and are re- 
placed by apple trees planted by this 
same Kendall Osborn and it 1s now 
known as “apple tree lane.’’ At the 
side of the house is one of Hasket 
Derby's mulberry trees, planted to 
teed the silk from which 
he was to make a fortune. Ten vears 
ago there was a Danvers sweeting on 
the place, for the farm is credited with 
the original tree in 1702. 

On this farm was established the 
frst tan vat, by John Burton, in 
1661; the first dye house, by John 
Slapp, in 1700; and the first pottery, 
by Jonathan kettelle, in 1731. 
Strangely enough these three industries 
succeeded each other on practically 
the same site, on land nearly down to 
the bridge which covers the railroad 


worms 


track on the left-hand side of the 
Street. Inside the house are still the 
beautiful McIntire carvings, the arched 
door on the landing, the fine staircase, 
and in the rear of the house the old 
L, hinges. In the dining room 1s a 
Rumford roaster put there in 1828. 
But, the garden, with its arched 
gateway and its high fence, its beauti- 
ful summer house, its box borders, its 
big bed of lilies of the valley, and the 
old-fashioned pinks, the spice apple 
tree at the side of the summer house, 
and the summer baldwin, and the 
Strawberries, which once cultivated, 
grew wild down by the stone wall. 
All these things and many more | 
remember when, years ago, the family 
went on its annual picnic to “The 
arm.’ Houses are built on the site 
of the garden, and the Summer house, 
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nen 


with its farmer lad on the top, is 
moved away. It it had CO FO it 1S most 
appropriate that it should be where 
it is. on the beautiful Danvers estate 
of Mr. William C. Endicott, the grand- 
son of that same Mary Crowninshield 
who, with her diamond ring, scratched 
her name on the window panes. 

Long before any of us can remember 
there was a milkmaid standing on the 
opposite side of the rox st ot this summer 
house and Mr. Kitch Poole wrote an 
article in the “Danvers Wizard,’ 
when she disappeared, which reads 
as follows: 


“Woman MIsstnc 


“A very singular case of mysterious 
disappearance happened recently in 
this place which has given rise to 
various surmises as to its cause. A 
woman about forty years of age, who 
has always resided on the Derby karm 
and has heen SO much attached to the 
place that she has remained there 
under every change of proprietorship, 
suddenly disappeared within a short 
period leaving her husband without 
the least intimation of her intention 
to depart. The case is more surprising, 
as this couple have lived together tor 
many years, have been known to be 
very quiet, peaceable people and most 
unexceptionabie neighbors. They have 
always, from their earliest connection, 
been together on the estate, aS a part 
of the domestic establishment, the 
woman having formerly been em- 
ployed as a milkmaid, until she threw 
aside her milking pail for a higher 
position. We will not attempt to 
describe the feelings of her anxious 
partner, at the melancholy separation, 
as all attempts at consolation, have 
been wholly unavailing. The unhappy 
man has appeared wholly unconscious 


since the sad event, and remains in a 
fixed position as if incapable of 
motion, 

‘The woman had on, when she went 
away, a gypsy straw hat, a short, 


Joose gown, a white apron and light 


underdress and high heeled walking 
shoes. She is a little above the common 
height and of a graceful figure. There 
are some reasons for believing that she 
intended to go to the northern part 
of the county, and she may possibly 
be connected w ith some ot the tactories 
in that location. Any information 
concerning her will be thankfully 
received by communicating with this 
office. 

“Since receiving the above informa- 
tion we have visited the farm house 
now owned by Amos King, and seen 
the disconsolate partner, whom we 
found on the top of a building standing 
in a fixed position, apparently in the 
act of whetting his scythe. 

‘It seems that the lady, who had 
alwavs been near him, eloped when 
his back was turned, and the astonished 
husband has not changed a feature, 
or moved a limb since, which may 
probably be accounted for by the fact 
that he is a wooden man. The heartless 
conduct of his faithless spouse, may 
also be attributed to a similar cause, 
we supp se. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Poole was right in his supposition 
about the northern part of the county, 
tor the lady until recently stood on 
the Sutton Mills in North Andover.* 

[ remember an old elm tree which 
was uprooted in a storm, and which 
lay near the side of the house, toward 

*In June, 1923, the estate of William Sutton of 
NorthAndover, Mass., presented to William Crownin- 
shield Endicott the carved figure of the milkmaid, 


much mutilated, and a new figure has now been carved 
trom the original and placed on the summer house. 
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SHOWING THE FRAMING OF THE BARN AT THE DERBY-OSBORN FARM, PEABODY 


Danvers it seemed to me, for years. 
But let us go back again to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the farm was in its glory, and 
read of the impression that it made 
upon a young girl who was visiting 
the John Derby’s in Salem. Her name 
was Eliza Southgate, and her letter is 


dated July 6, 1802 and reads as 
tollows:— 
“In the afternoon rode out to 


Hasket Derby’s farm about three 
miles. from Salem. A most delightful 
place, the gardens superior to any that 
[| have seen of the kind, cherries in 
pertection. We really feasted. There 
are three divisions in the garden, and 
vou pass from the lower one to the 
upper thro’ several arches rising one 
above the other. From the lower gate 
vou have a fine perspective of the 
whole range rising gradually till the 


sight is terminated by a hermitage. 
The house in the 


summer center 
has an arch thro’ it with doors on 
each side, which open into little 


apartments, and one of these opens to 
a staircase, by which you ascend to a 
square room, the whole size of the 
building. It has a fine airy appearance, 
and commands a view of the whole 
garden. Two large chestnut trees on 
each side almost shade it from the 
view when seen from the sides. The 
air from the windows is always pure 
and cool, and the eye wanders with 
delight over the beautiful landscape 
below, so variegated with the charms 
of nature. The room is ornamented 
with some Chinese figures and seems 
calculated for serenity and peace. 
“We descended and passing thro’ 
the arch, proceeded to the hermitage 
which terminated the garden. It was 
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scarcely perceptible at a distance. A criticising the arches on the garden 
large weeping willow tree swept the _ terraces, the general arrangement, the 
roof with its branches, and bespoke “unnatural opening” of the trees 
the melancholy inhabitant. We caught ‘“‘which is attempted with very bad 
a view of the little hut as we advanced _ effect,”” he relents, probably because 
thro’ the trees. It was covered with _ the “Dutch gardener is very attentive” 
bark, a small low door, slightly and says the garden is “very neat, 
latched, immediately opened at our and “in comparison had by no means 
touch. A venerable man was seated in an ill effect,” and also “the gardener 
the center, with a prayer book in his has only come this vear, and IS ‘not 
hand, while the other supported his accountable for the arrangement. 


cheek, and resting on an old table, But the house he dismisses as a 
which like the hermit, seemed mould-. “‘mere country house, one story higher 
ing to decay, a broken pitcher, a plate than usual and with a rich owner.” 
and teapot sat before him, and his Two years later, however, he seems 
teakettle sat by the chimney. A more favorably impressed, when, with 
tattered coverlid was spread over a a “party of the clergy,” he was en- 
bed of straw, which tho’ hard, might _ tertained there by Mr. Derby. Perhaps 
be softened by resignation and content. ‘“‘the best liquers’”’ with which they 


I left him impressed by veneration were regaled had something to do with 
and fear which the mystery of his his change of heart. The good doctor 
situation seemed to create. also expresses his interest 1n_ the 
“We returned to the house which — nurseries of young trees, the mulberries, 
was neat and handsome, thence to the — the swans from Virginia and the sheep 
green house where we saw oranges and from the Cape of Good Hope with 
lemons in perfection, on one orange _ their “wonderful tails.” 
tree there were green ones, ripe ones He speaks also of the fine straw- 
and blossoms. Every plant and shrub _ berries that were served and tells of 
which was beautiful and rare was one huge berry which measures 2!% 
collected here and I looked around in _ inches in circumference. Perhaps they 
astonishment and delight. At the were the direct ancestors of those same 
upper end of the garden was a beautiful berries which I remember that grew 
arbor formed of a mound of turf, under the wall. Who knows 
which we ascended by several steps The spacious garden with its summer 
formed likewise of turf, and ‘twas house and box bordered path always 
surrounded by a thick row ot poplar prov ed attractive to the young people 
trees which branched out quite to the of the neighborhood and on summer 
bottom and so close together that evenings, they gathered, the youths in 
you could not see thro’. "T'was a most _ knee breeches and tasselled boots and 
charming place, and I know not how _ the maidens in filmy muslins, to walk 
long we would have stayed, had we not the garden paths and even to romp 
been summoned to tea.”’ therein. For one luckless maiden, 
Dr. William Bentley’s opinions of fleeing from a proffered kiss, after a 
people and places of his time are breathless chase thro’ the garden, 
always interesting. He inspected the dashed into the summer house, and 
place on a fine June day in 17go. After slammed the door on her ardent lover. 
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View Inside the Barn at the Derby-Osborn Farm, Peabody 


SHOWING THE OLD TIMBERS FROM THE WAREHOUSE ON DERBY WHARF. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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But, finding that no bar she jumped 
out of the rear window, laming herself 
for life. Methinks the kiss would have 
done her less damage. This maiden 
was Hannah Whittemore, who re- 
mained a maiden the rest of her life. 
She was, in her later years, a dress- 
maker, and lived with her brother, 
Joseph Whittemore, near the end of 
that same garden in which she walked, 
in a little yellow cottage which I can 
remember going to when I went to the 


farm, and we always called her Aunt - 


Hannah Whittemore, why, I never 
knew, as she was no kin of ours. 


Notes 
There were slaves kept on the 
“Osborn Farm” during the Derby 


ownership. 

There was a garden on each side of 
the house. 

There were two wells, one back of the 
summer house and another one nearer 
the house. 


e_— 


The “hermitage” was back of the 
summer house and the hermit 
made of wood or, at any rate, was not 
a real man. 

There was, on the farm, the largest 
tree in Essex County and it was 
uprooted by a storm. 

Part of the back end of the house is 
supposed to be a part of the original 
house built there. 

In the attic are three pairs of 
“butterfly” hinges. 

There was formerly a row of cherry 
trees on each side of the avenue leading 
up to the house. 

Kendall put the summer 
house up on the stone underpinning 
as we see it In the picture. It originally 
sat upon the ground and had no doors, 
but the latticed doors were put there 
for protection. He kept in it his tools, 
Mr. W. C. Chamberlain 
has a pair of sphinx made into book 
ends, which were formerly on brackets 
upstairs in the summer house. 
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Che Gravestones in the Old Burying Ground at 
Watertown, Hass. 
Their Decorative Carving, Lettering and Spmbolism 


By WiLtrrRep A. Norris 


UR colonial ancestors in their 

desire to perpetuate the 

memory of their dead, in 
common with a custom practiced 
among all nations and in all ages, 
caused inscriptions to be placed on 
headstones, containing the name, 
descent, demise and oftentimes an 
account of the life of the person 
commemorated. At first these head- 
stones were simple markers of a site,— 
a selected stone from the fields or 
pastures and nearly all of these have 
long since disappeared. Of the in- 
scribed stones of the earliest period 
these, too, have nearly all disappeared. 
It is only here and there about the 
burying grounds of New England that 
Stones exist bearing dates previous 
to the year 1700. 

What are generally considered the 
finest examples of slate memorials 
were undoubtedly imported from Eng- 
land and although there was a ten- 
dency to sameness, the design and 
modelling bear evidence of thorough- 
ness and ingenuity on the part of the 
craftsman. 

The earliest gravestones that now 
exist were made of a light-colored slate 
usually cut in thick sections; then 
tollowed the use of sandstone and 
freestone. Marble began to be used 
soon after 1800, but did not become 
general until twenty-five years later. 
The earliest American slate stones are 
said to have come from Braintree. 

Little is known of the earlier stone 
carvers in New England. Christian 


Geyer of Boston was carrying on an 
extensive business in gravestones about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Thomas and William Park of Groton 
sent their work into all adjoining towns 
and sometimes to a_ considerable 
distance. Robert Mullikin of Bradford, 
Mass., was working as early as 1723 
and was followed by Joseph Marble. 
Paul Noyes, astone cutter of Newbury, 
made many gravestones between 1775 
and 1810. 

A most interesting feature of these 
old gravestones is the ornamentation 
and symbolical design to be found 
carved upon them. The perpendicular 
borders display a great variety of 
design in symbolic and_ conven- 
tionalized leaf forms and the upper 
corners usually bear circular orna- 
ments of a similar character. 

Scarcely less important than the 
decorative treatment is the lettering 
and the arrangement on the panel. 
The form of lettering usually em- 
ployed in these inscriptions was the 
classic Roman type, the most effective 
as well as the clearest for composition 
and for symmetrical spacing. Roman 
numerals were distinguished by wide 
spacing. 

The designs varied greatly according 
to the intelligence and whim of the 
Stone carver who was often left to 
exercise his own taste in the final 
result. Many instances, however, show 
a lack of literary education or wilful 
intention, as the carver began to take 
liberties in the arrangement of words 
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Gravestone of Alrs. Sarah Hammond, 168s 
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Gravestone of one of Elis abeth Gibbs, Aged 10 Dears, 1706 
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Gravestone of Elijah Bond, 1799 
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i Sacred 
/to the Memory of \ 
Mi Elizabeth Norcrols 
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; wife of Mr JOSJAH NORCROSS 7 
ho died ® y3t 
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and numerals. In many _ instances, It should be borne in mind that the 
in order to save space, letters were different styles have been gradually 
interlocked and two or three words formed and developed by local and 
were linked or joined together. In religious influences and that the devel- 
other cases there was an intentional opment of any given style always 
omission of letters and their insertion corresponds with the intellectual ten- 
above the regular line was evidently dency and the State of civilization of 
a trick of the carver, and in conse- the community. The character of 
quence the inscriptions sometimes are many memorials executed in modern 
not easily deciphered. times is distinguished by a treatment 

The exclusive use of the Roman peculiarly fitting, pure and_ noble. 
capital to form words continued for On the other hand it is to be regretted 
many years until the introduction, that certain examples incline to pretti- 
during Revolutionary times, of the _ ness and lack, very largely, adaptation 
small type or “lower case’ letter. to the main purpose intended. 
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and numerals. In many _ instances, It should be borne in mind that the 


in order to save space, letters were 
interlocked and two or three words 
were linked or joined together. In 
other cases there was an intentional 
omission of letters and their insertion 
above the regular line was evidently 
a trick of the carver, and in conse- 
quence the inscriptions sometimes are 
not easily deciphered. 

The exclusive use of the Roman 
capital to form words continued for 
many years until the introduction, 
during Revolutionary times, of the 
small type or “lower case”’ letter. 


different styles have been gradually 
tormed and developed by local and 
religious influences and that the devel- 
opment of any given style always 
corresponds with the intellectual ten- 
dency and the state of civilization of 
the community. The character 
many memorials executed in modern 
times is distinguished by a treatment 
peculiarly fitting, pure and_ noble. 
On the other hand it is to be regretted 
that certain examples incline to prett- 
ness and lack, very largely, adaptation 
to the main purpose intended. 
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the arched top and the narrow panels 
which appear surrounding the 
scriptions, which no doubt were in- 





ant 
Nia SAH} 





tended to convey a meaning to the 
looker-on. In earlier examples, the 
most frequent treatment of the arched 
top was the carving, with man 
variations, of the death’s head with 


—— 





wings, and a free use of the hour glass, 
crossbones and other similar emblems, 





the use of which became a_tashion 
which lasted through two centuries. 

The death's head and wings wer 
emblems of mortality. The wings 








caretully arranged represented spiritual 
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vacantly, was intended to inspire a 
feeling of awe in the mind of the stern 
religionist of that period. They were 
also considered by some as guardians 
of the grave, to ward off evil. By 
degrees the treatment of the arched 
top varied and the examples shown are 
intended to illustrate the changes in 
design from the earliest to the latest. 

Much thought and invention was 
required in developing the ornamenta- 
tion of the side panels, which were 


composed largely of symbols and em- 


blems relating to the Christian virtues 
and attributes. leaves, vines 
and fruit, afforded material, although 
others weredrawn from theimagination. 

Leafage is a common symbol and is 
typical of Christ and of growth and 
expansion. The ivy 1s 
memory, also of friendship; the vine 
of glory (religion); the 
(a plant so-called because the 


Flowers, 


victory 


leaves resemble a hand); the olive, of 


peace; the laurel, of atonement; the 
fig, of prosperity; the lily, of purity; 
the holly, of rejoicing; the pomegranate 
of fruitfulness ( (bursting open, showing 
seed); the rope, of eternity. 

Flowers suggest beauty; wreaths 
suggest perpetuation of memory; and 


symbolic ot 


palm, of 


ee) 


the chalice suggests the full measure of 
the Lord’s suffering. The cherub unites 
the function of bearer and guardian of 
Deity; and the acanthus, while havin, 
no symbolic meaning, was largely used 
in ornamentation because of its many 
variations of treatment and by reason 
of its possessing a charm and refine. 
ment which nothing else could replace. 
Certain other types of ornament are 
drawn from the vegetable kingdom. 

The latter part of the eighteenth 
century saw the beginning of the 
decline and the abandonment of the 
use of the death’s head and other of 
the ghostly emblems, by the introduc- 
tion of urns and weeping 
willows,—the rising sun and a variety 
of individual designs. 

The accompanying drawings will 
supply to the reader an outline of 
what may be seen in one New England 
burying ground and give a hint of 
what extended search will discover 
elsewhere. The carving on these stones 


cherubs, 


preserves the evidence of a develop- 
ment in the culture of a New England 
people and an appreciation, crude as 
it may seem at times, of line and form, 
indicating the uncertain growth of the 
artistic sense. 


EpiroriaL Note.—The drawings accompanying this article were made by the author. 
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Ancient Carpenters’ Tools, Part HIF 


By Henry C. Mercer, D.Sc. 


Tools for Holding and Gripping 


XCEPT that the old wooden 
square of Moxon turned to 
iron in the 18th century, that 
the carpenter's rule multiplied its 
joints, that the pencil largely replaced 


the scribe, and above all that the 


ancient level, the Roman “‘Libella,”’ 
gave way to the spirit level about 
1830, no great change has taken 
place in these measuring and marking 
tools in two hundred years. But the 
same thing may not be said of the 
Tools for Holding and Gripping the 
carpenter's material, among which 
the following most important four, 
have slowly varied their shape or fallen 
out of use in the late 1gth century, be- 
ginning with the ancient 


Work BencH (Fig. 67) 


here shown from one of Moxon’s il- 
lustrations. 

Unfortunately the writer has been 
unable to find an example of one of 
these now obsolete benches, common 
towards the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, until superseded in Eastern 
Pennsylvania by the sliding catch bench 
shown in Figure 7o. 

But in Moxon’s celebrated picture of 
1678 from Mechanick Exercises, 1703 
edition, Plate 4, here reproduced, 
probably the earliest known system- 
atic grouped illustration of English 
carpenter’s tools, the old work bench 
is shown in the upper right corner. 
It consists of a waist high table for the 
standing workman and is equipped 
with the wooden vise (right), never 
projecting above the bench top, 


namely, two turn screws which com- 
press or release a wooden jaw against 
the bench corner: and the peg holes 
in the left bench leg, by which the 
opposite end of the board, held side- 
ways in the vise, is supported at a 
desired level on adjustab le pegs. 

Look at the two little instruments 
driven into the table top. For two 
hundred years at least, next to the 
vise, they (namely, the “Hold Fast” 
and “‘Catch’’) were the chief charac- 
teristics of the apparatus. 


Tue Ho tp Fast (Fig. 68) 


is a Stout angle of iron flattened on the 
inside of its short arm. When its long 
arm is driven loose into a hole on the 
bench top, it binds upon the hole, and 
squeezes fast the board or “stuff” 
thrust under its projecting upper arm. 
But as the instrument, described and 
illustrated by Moxon, does not, like the 
catch, clear the top of the work, it was 
used rather for sawing, tenoning or 
mortising, than planing. The sliding 
catch bench (shown in Figure 70) 
gradually displaced it in Pennsvlv ania 
in the 19th century. No. §533 1s 
an old shop relic, bought in 1916, from 
Miss Mary H. Swartz of Point 
Pleasant, Pa. 
In the next picture we see 


THe Cartcu (Fig. 69) 


here photographed exactly as pictured 
by Moxon; an adjustable iron plug, 
topped with a flaring, saw-toothed, 
over-bent lip, which is fixed into a hole 
at one end of the bench top, so as to 


~ 











Fig. 67.—The Work Bench 
The now obsolet ancient 


\t carpenter’s work bench, as described in the text, 1s here seen, upper mght corn 
arpenter’s tools, in his Mechanick Exercises, edition 1703, plate 4. Driven in 
the bench top, (d) shows the hold fast (Fig. 68), and (b) the catch (Fig. 69) holes for adjusting which (bb) with tl 
peg holes in the bench legs, for holding up the end of the side-clamped board, also appear; (g) at the right ha: 
corner is the vise. 


— 


‘ 


from Moxon’s unique picture of 


Unfortunately Moxon does not tell us how this old vise, “bench screw”’ 
Charles Holtzapffel, in his Turning and Mechanical Manipulati 


brevity describes a similar apparatus as a thick strip of plank 
; } } 


as he calls it, was constructed. But 
ns, London, 1846, Vol. 2, p. 494, with Roman 
a chop block, fixed horizontally by two wood 
top outer corner of the bench, forming a jaw, with its chops turned sidewise to tl 
bench-front, which jaw shuts or opens by the right or left turn of the hand screws. As these hand screws, h 
shown, ending in simple hand grasps, are only threaded where they penetrate the fixed bench side, and t 


loosely in the chop block, they would only loosen and not pull back (open) the latter, if one of them were not 


ingeniously keyed to the said chop block, by a so-called “garter,” namely, a wooden strip ending in a roun 


hand screws against the 


notch, mortised through the chop block, so as to engage a circular groove in the unthreaded, loose-turning n 


of the screw, and so pull out the chop block on a back twist of the handle. Another little one-screw vise, whic 
Moxon does not refer to, dimly appears on the left corner of the bench top. 


That this, the old form of carpenter's bench, had not yet gone out of use in England in 1846, appears by in- 
ference from Holtzapffel’s further observations. 
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Fig. 68.—The Hold Fast 


An L-shaped iron, illustrated by Moxon 


cf. Fig. 67) 
which dropped into a hole on the bench top, and 
hammered down upon a board-end thrust under it, by 
side pressure of its vertical arm in the hole, squeezes 
tight the board or ° 
top. Hence 


rather than tor planing. 


‘stuff.’ though without clearing its 
it is adapted for chiseling, mortising, etc., 


ee Bl 


lhe upper specimen is from Berks County, Pa.; the 
others were found in 1916, in Miss Marv H. Swartz’s 
markable store of shop relics, pre viously noted, at 


Point Pleasant, Bucks Co., Pa. 


project about half an inch above it. It 
thus catches, near its under edge, the 
board or “‘stuff” slid against it and so 
resists the regular forward push of the 
workman's plane. 

But today (1925) the “hold fast” 
and “catch” are superannuated shop 
relics, almost forgotten and very hard 
to find, for, superseding them, as pre- 
viously noted, the latter known as 





Fig. 69.—The Catch 

A small, flaring-toothed blade of iron, also illus- 
trated by Moxon, mounted on a vertical, square 
shank, which, driven tight and deep into a bench-top 
hole, nips the under side, while clearing the top of a 
board pushed flat against it for planing. , 

According to Holtzapffel, above cited, where its 
iron teeth might iniure fine work, the catch, or 


‘benc h hook, us he calls if, Was Te placed by a Squa®re 


wooden plug. 
Not show n he Fee but as heure d in Knight's Amert- 
aii Mi Aanicdal D: fionar ed. 18570), “Bench 


Clamp.’ a common, modern makeshift device for 


catching boards set on edge, so as to plane their top 


edge, is a sawed, wooden notch, nailed on the bench 
top, into which notch, the under edge of the board is 
slid and wedged. Charles Holtzapffel in Mechantcal 
Manipulations (ed. 1846), Vol. 2, p. g8o, illustrates 
this later device, as invented by Mr. S. Nicholls of 
England, who was rewarded for it by the Society of 


Arts in 184}. 


CARPENTER’S SLIDING CatrcH BENCH 


kig. 7oO) 


had appeared in Eastern Pennsylvania 
in the middle and late 1gth century. 
The specimen here illustrated was 
photographed, August, 1925, in the 
workshop of David Angeny, in Dan- 
boro, Bucks County, Pa. It shows as 
surviving features of the older bench 
(Figure 67) the ancient vise (left), 
the peg holes, thirty-three of them, 
no longer in the bench leg, but in 
a more adaptable board sliding in 
the grooved frame along the bench 
front, and (right corner) as its modern 
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Fiq. 70.—Modern Carpenter's Bench and Vise 


I his bench, as described 1n the text, superseded the old bench (Fig. 67) 1n the earlv nineteenth century a: 


still in use in eastern Pennsylvania. Here the wooden bench-screw or vise, unlike Moxon’s in Fig. 67>, is set 1 

tically. but does not protect (like the wheelwright’'s vise) above the bench top. It is equipped with a turn screw, 
which by the right or left twist of a handle. treelv sliding in a hole at its enlarged outer end. opens or shu 

against the bench leg a heavy, top-rounded plank section forming the jaw or chop block of the vise. By n 
means as simple as it looks, this turnscrew is threaded where it enters the bench leg, but not threaded anc 
turns loose at its neck where it penetrates the chop block, hence, at this latter point, the screw is ingenious|\ 
‘“keved”’ to the chop block, as in Moxon’s vise (Fig. ¢ by a wooden strip called a “garter,” round-notched at 


its inner end, which, penetrating a square mortise in the chop block, engages a groove in the unthreaded screw 
, , " } ‘ ‘7 ' . . " ; - 

neck. Asa result, a back turn of the screw notoniy loosens but Pulls open the jaw of the vise. It turther appears 

; . ' _ " ; " . " 

that because an object pinched above the screw would push the chop block outward at its top and hence inward 


at its bottom, so as to bind the screw, another equipment is necessary. This is a long, thin, wooden strip, 1 


} } ] ] lo , — ; ] j ] ] ] ] ] LA ] . -™ : 
tured with peg holes, extending at! ght angies from tne Dottom of the chop block. It shdes loosely nto a si 
>| } 2 } Lege « } } . ———— wheatioa of Deine. n | } - 2 ; } _ 7 »] ' 1] 

he Dench leg and can be pegged Outsice the latter to stop the obstructive bottom inpusn of the chop b 
| 1 ’ ' ’ . , : 
Whoever breaks up a Carpenters vise to discover tne secret of 1tS conceaied garter, or examines or uses 


long enough to understand the purpose of this pertorated arm, will excuse this lengthy description. 
? ] “ ' , . ; . 
So much for the vise, the reg holes tor which, se. tor holding up the board-end lamped in it, are faintly seer 


n the sliding board pushed against the right leg. As distinguished trom the vise, the box turn-screw is seen 
screwed tight into place on the right corner. The chief purpose of this apparatus, fe. to grip a flat-laid board at 
both ends, appears in the square-shanked, rough-faced catch pin, which protrudes trom a square hole on its t 
to nip the underside of said board, and which catch pin can be raised or depressed tor the purpose on a com 
pr-ssible side spring. Its duplicate catch pin appears at the left end of the row of square catch-pin holes along the 
front bench margin. 

No holes for the old hold fast (Fig. 68) or old catch (Fig. 6g) appear on the bench top. Holtzapffel, as not: 


illustrates and describes the main features of this bench in Mechanical Manipulations, Vol. 2, p. 494, copied by 


Knight's dmerican Mechanical Dictionary, cf. bench. His statement that in his time there were other bench cor 


y < , | « | , , , 
structions, some of which retained the old hold fast and catch, and were not equipped with this shding-catch ap- 


paratus at ali, proves that Moxon’s bench (Fig. 67) had not yet gone out of use in 1846. 


characteristic, the sliding catch, a_ turning the screw the box, with this, 
wooden turn screw, enclosed in a box, _ its top catch pin, is approached or 
mounted with an iron catch pin. This withdrawn from a duplicate catch pin, 
latter catch pin which takes the place adjustable in the row of holes along the 
of the old catch (Figure 69) is square _ bench edge, so as to nip, at both ends, 
and raised or lowered in its square hole the under sides of a board Jaid flat in 
on a compressible steel spring. By the interval. Notice carefully this latter 
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apparatus, which gripped the board 
both ways and in all cases cleared its 
top, for it is this which did away, as 
noted, not only with the old “‘catch”’ 
(Figure 69), but also with the “hold 
fast” (Figure 65), no holes for which 
here show in the bench top. 

Look next at another ancient tool 
used upon, though not attached to the 
bench, namely 

Tue Sipe Rest (Fig. 71) 
a short, makeshift board, sawed into 
opposing shoulders, for cross-sawing 
boards and mouldings, etc., when laid 
fat along the outer edge of the work 
bench. It is here shown exactly as 
Moxon illustrates it about two hun- 
dred and fiftv vears ago, and as 
Diderot shows it 1n 1768. The board 
has been cut down on either broad 
side, SO as TO leave projecting, square 
offsets at either end, and when 
set at right angles to the edge of 
the bench top, with one of its off- 
sets turned down outside and pushed 
against the corner, and the other offset 
turned up, forms a stop or catch, 
against which, when a second board or 
“side rest,” so set at a proper distance 
from the first is used, a piece of long 
“stuff” laid from rest to rest, parallel 
to the bench corner and pressed down 
and forward by the carpenter’s left 
hand, can be cross-sawed without 
scoring the bench. No. 6668 is an old 
shop relic from Lancaster, Pa. The 
other specimens are from Bucks County. 

Without a carpenter's explanation 
it is hard to grasp the purpose of the 
“side rest,’ but anybody can under- 
Stand. 


Tue Cramp (Fig. 72) 


a still familiar and variously adjustable 
apparatus, by which, where a fixed 





Hig. 71.—The Side Rest 

Is a short, makeshift board sawed into opposite 
shoulders, which, when spaced apart from a duplicate 
“side rest,” and pushed with its under shoulder 
against the top, front edge of the bench, catches a 
board laid flat upon it, and from it to its companion. 
When thus placed and pushed against the two upper 
back shoulders of the two “‘side rests,”” the board is 
litted and held off the bench top for convenient bi- 
section with the saw. This ancient tool is still found 
necessary by the carpenter. The middle specimen, 
bought October, 1916, of Amos Scheetz, farmer-car- 
penter, near the Irish Meeting House, Bucks Co., Pa., 
had been used by him in the late nineteenth century. 
No. $450 came from Miss Swartz’s store of a carpen- 
ter relics at Point Pleasant. No. 6668 came from 
Lancaster, Pa. 


vise will not reach, two wooden arms 
tightened by two wooden hand screws, 
hold fast the carpenter’s or cabinet- 
maker’s material for various purposes, 
but chiefly for glueing. 

Another variety of this instrument 
is shown in 

THE Camp (Fig. 73) 


_-~ 


where the wooden hand-screw pene- 
trating a block, fixed at the end of a 
long strip perforated for pegs, holds 
fast an object on the strip by forcing it 
against an inserted peg. And a third 
form appears in 
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Fig. 72.—The Clam 


Two wooden arms, tightened by two wooden hand-screws, hold fast the carpenter's or cabinet mak 
material for various purposes, but chiefly tor glueing. The threads of one screw, fe. that in the middle of the ay 
paratus, turn loosely in an enlarged, sn ooth hole in the a nearest its hand ind only engage the opy 
arm. Hence this screw pulls the arms together at th iws. [The other screw only engages the arm nex 
handle, and loosely meets a shallow socket in the opposite arm; hence it pushes the arms apart, at their rea 
where it works, but since the centre screw acts as a fulcrum, this end screw, by levera torces them | tigl 
together at their other or jaw end. 

; Both screws, theretore, help to tighten the clutch, 1 in worki n sn be turne togetl 
keeping the arms reasonably parallel to prevent binding. Both sp. ns wv obtained (1922) from Ge 


Reed, at Castle Valley Mill, Bucks Co., Pa. 
THe Cramp (Fic. 74) 


consisting of two stout strips loosely 
tenoned together forming two rectan- 
gular openings in. which inserted 
material is compressed by a single 
hand screw. 

The next illustration, resembling a 
miniature turning lathe, 

THe Toot Hanpie Cramp (Fig. 75) 
shows a much rarer variety of the 
device. 

In this, two posts,one of which some- 
times slides in a slot, and is fixable 
by a wedge, rise vertically from a 
Stout wooden strip. Both posts are 
mounted at their tops with iron pivot- 


points, one of which, in the left post, 
terminates a hand screw. When the 
instrument is fixed in a carpenter’s 
Stick longitudinally 
screwed tight on the pivots, can be 
twisted about by the workman, as he 
rounds it into a tool handle with the 
draw knife. The apparatus might be 
mistaken for a carpenter’s version ot 
the small portable hand lathe, turned 
with a bow by metal workers, and 
Moxon the Turi 
Bench. But the evidence shows that 
numerous examples of it found by the 
writer were not used by carpenters as 
makeshift turning lathes, but 


described. 


vise, a set and 


described by as 


as 
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Another ancient holding tool illus- 
trated by Moxon, which = survived 
longer than the “hold fast” and 
“catch,” but which now (1925), has 
almost entirely gone out of use in 
astern Pennsyivania, 1s 

THI 


Hook PIN (hig. 76 


a stout, variously-sized pin, first of 


iron, and later a makeshift of wood, as 
here shown, loosened by up-hammering 
, top, for the pre- 


its figure 4 used 


liminary or test-pegging together, ot 


tramework, through  junc- 
tion peg holes, before final wood peg- 


WO Ki 1¢ n 


ving. 


tools ot this class, look at the 
Docs (ig. 77) 


here shown, namely the heavy iron 
staples, often hinged, used for cen- 
turies to hold logs or balks in place, as 
previously described in Saw mills, Or 
over saw pits, but also sometimes by 
the carpenter tor log hewing, when the 
not heavv enough to lie 
still of its own weight. 

In that case the light rafter, or 
bracket, or post, or brace, often hand 
hewn until the late 19th century, in 
framing Pennsylvania barns, was laid 
like the heavier rafter-log upon blocks 


] 
icyou 
a 


WialS 


or cross pieces placed at right angles 
under it upon the ground. The dog 
was either (a) a heavy solid iron 
staple, with its wedge-shaped spurs 
lig. 77, No. 5836) or (4) a spike with 
a similarly spurred arm hinged upon 
it (ditto No. 3017). In the first case, 
one spur of the staple was driven into 
the underplaced cross piece, and the 
other at an upward tilt into the log 
side. In the second, the spike was 
driven into the under piece, and the 
spur lifted up, and driven down into 
the log as betore. A single dog suthced 


~ 





To conclude our examination of 








Hig. 73.—The Clamp 


The wooden hand a block fixed 
IS pe rtorated 
il sliding bloc a holds fast an 


screw penetrating 


at the end of a long strip, which latter 


tor pegs, or notched tor 

object on the strip by forcing it a 
* Na? 

peg or adjustable bloc K. 


In the lett clamp, No. 7967, the 


vainst the inserted 


sliding hand- 


pushed block is fixed by a thumb-screw not seen. 
The specimens are old Bucks County relics of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Fig. 74.—The Clamp 


In this old nineteenth century apparatus two stout strips opening and closing upon each other by a hand- 


] 


screw, are kept parallel by two tenons projecting downward from the upper strip through loose mortise holes in 
the lower strip. The wooden home-turned screw-threads only engage the lower strip, and turn free in a large un- 


threaded hole in the upper strip. 


tor the hewing operation in both 
cases. But because the lighter timbers 
for barn framework were more and 
more often supplied, ready cut, by 
the saw mills, and because therefore 
the carpenter more and more generally 
confined his hewing operation to 
heavy rafters, etc., which required no 
dogs, his modern have 
almost forgotten the use of these 
instruments. Nevertheless, evidence 
gathered with difficulty, clearly proves 
that he used them whenever thus 
needed in the early 19th century, and 
that after his need for them ceased, 
the farmer so continually employed 
the spurred variety for hewing the 
posts for the increasingly popular post 
and rail fence, that the instruments 
thenceforth became as now, only 
known as “‘Post Dogs.”’ There can be 
little doubt that these tools, partic- 
ularly the _ solid stapled variety, 
resemble the 


successors 


dogs which Charles 





Holtzapffel says were used by the pit 
sawyers to hold fast their logs upon 
the sawing trestles, or over the old 
saw pits, while a letter from Mr. R. P. 
Hommel, July 15, 1924, informed the 
writer that the Chinese board sawyers 
in the Kiang Sei province, then, 
using framed pit saws (cf. Fig. 26 
upon trestles, not shown in the picture, 
employeda similar solid wedge-pointed 
staple, with arms set at right angles 
to each other, for the same purpose. 
The Theatrum Machinarum Novum 
by George Andreas Bockler, Cologne, 
1662, shows the solid double spurred 
Staple (Fig. 77, No. $836) driven at a 
tilt from the log carriage to the log, in 
German water-run saw mills, of the 
17th century. On the other hand we 


find that the instrument has been 
transformed in the tIgth_ century 
Pennsylvania saw mills into the 


variety shown in Figure 77, (second 
specimen down from right,) in which 
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Hig. 73.—The Tool Handle Clamp 


As described in the text, this apparatus no longer holds the object—a single wooden stick—in a fixed position, 
but, as in the lathe, pivoted between two points, one of which is set upon a handscrew. When tightened thereby, 
the stick revolves conveniently in the workman’s hand, while he rounds it into a tool-handle with the draw 
knife. (Information June, 1925, of Charles Snyder, carpenter and mechanic, of Plumstead township, Bucks 
Ce., Penna.; derived from his own still used specimens, inherited from his father, a carpenter of the middle 
nineteenth century.) 


one arm of the instrument is no longer 
a spur, but a round blunt elbow, at 
right angles to the spur, which latter 
when pushed into a hole in the tail 
block of the log carriage, forms a 
hinged spike which fixes the log on 
its side, close to its end, while the 
double spurred staple is now only 
retained as described in the label, 
for straight edging bark-edged boards 
“slabs” with the mill saw. 

Having examined the dogs, look 
finally at 


Tue Mirre Box (Fig. 78) 


which in construction closely _ re- 
sembles that illustrated by Moxon 
and is still in universal use among car- 
penters, as it has been since the 17th 


century. The piece of “‘stuff,’’ mould- 
ing, picture frame, etc., is laid in the 
trough, held firmly against the side, 
and the saw, namely the rigid mitre or 
tenant saw (for fine work) is drawn 
through one of the transverse 45 de- 
gree saw cuts in the trough. Two 
operations on two pieces at two re- 
versed angles produce two mitre 
Strips, which fit at right angles. 

From a world wide point of view, 
and compared with some of the 
master tools previously noticed, the 
last class of instruments here described, 
might seem of secondary importance, 
until attempting to experiment in 
carpenter work, we try to get along 
without them, or on realizing the 
necessity of devices of this kind, for 
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This ancient tool, here g as a makeshitt of wood i by up-hammeri! g 
used for the preliminary or test-pegging together of wooden framework, through the peg 
fore final wood-pegging. It was p1 d.,in the ninet h urv. b \ 
iron, as illustrated by Moxon. (See Mechanick Exercises, | RI. 
The four wooden specimens presented to the Museum Ig24. by I s Trefhing 
town, were made by him in oak plank about 1 
The small, iron hook pin, lacking the charact ure 4 top, was obtained tn 1925, bv Col. H. 
ik It was made bv Seth Nels r, of Round Island, Clinton Co., Pa., abou 


holding tast the material worked upon, 
we seek to trace their history or 
compare them with similar inventions 
used in other parts of the world. 
Who has seen or cited the authorities 
that will enable us to follow back the 
work bench into the Middle Ages, 
date the origin of the hold fast or 
catch, or explain how the Chinese, 
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Fig. 76.—The Hook Pin or Drift Hook 


who appear tO be ignorant of the use 
of the screw, supply themselves with 


the vise and clamp: 


Beyond the mining tools shown in 
the famous work of Georgius Agricola, 
(De Re Metallica, Basel, 1556, Trans- 
| Hoover, 
London. The Mining Magazine, Salis- 
bury House, 1g12) the milling appara- 


lated by Herbert Clark 
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five, wrought-iron instruments on the left, four of which are equipped v ith spurred arms, hinged on 





















es, are hewing dogs. When the piece to be hewn is laid at right angles across two underplaced supporting 
ers, the workman uplifting the hinged arm, drives the vertical Spike into one of the said underplaced 

He next drives the overhanging Spur into the top or side of the cross-laid upper piece to be worked 

\\ nt upon, standing astride or at the side of the latter, thus “dogged,” he hews it with his broad axe 

trom the dog. The bottom Staple-shaped specimen, minus the hinge, if driven in at an up tilt, serves the 


he tools are now known as “post dogs,”’ because, until c. 1905, very commonly used by farmers for hewing 
posts when a single dog at the post-butt, sufficed to hold the otherwise shaky post. They were also used 
1860--o, by country carpenters for hewing barn and house beams, rafters, braces, etc., too light to lie 
tead their own weight under the broad axe. (Information of Ely T. Utz, carpenter, of Telford, Bucks Co., 
Pa., to the writer ay 192<.) Harvey Johnson of Doylestown, also informs the writer that he saw carpenters 








hewing barn timbers with dogs like these, near Hinkletow n, Bucks Co., Pa., about 1886. But the modern car- 
" penter, abundantly supplied with mill-sawed lumber, and who now no longer hews beams, has discarded and al- 
most torgotten these tools of his ancestors. 
The Spur Points of hewing dogs are never round but always wedge-shaped and set at right-angles to their 
arms, so as to enter the hewn log with the grain. 
les The Sprke Points, as here show n, are sometimes round, sometimes wedge-shaped, and in the latter case, al- 


| 


allel wi th the arm of the instri iment, and at right-angles to oa spur point, SO as similar!y to enter 





he un placed log with the grain. 
Phe right specimens are all saw mill dogs. No. 1 (top, badly shown) is a spurred bracket hinged on its two 
hinge hooks (through two ringed bolts not shown) at the inner shoulder or log-rest of the head block of the log 
riage, so as to turn against, spur fast, and so steady, the vertical face of the log-end close to the saw. (See the 
IS speci tH. Fi g.) Nc. 2 is an adjustable, spurred arm ending in a round right-angled elbow. It steadies 
th the log-end resting on n the tail-block, when, by means of the round elbow, pushed into one of the holes in the 
vertical face « f the - log rest, and acting as a hinge, the instrument is swung over and spurred into the log-side. 
See the faintly visible specimen in place, and the holes for its insertion, in Fig. 30. 
In The lower four, staple-shaped dogs were weed at old water power sawmills to straight-edge the bark-mar- 
la. gined boards or planks, sawed off the bvtae rounded sides of a log, during its preliminary squaring into a rectan- 
gular balk. For this purpose the bark-rimmed board is laid flat upon the balk-top, so that its bark-edge overlaps 
” the next proposed cut. Whereupon the board is stapled fast to the a at either end, by one of these dogs 
Tt, spurred into the board-end and balk-tace. When the saw then starts ag t bisects the balk and trims the 
1S- board at a single cut. All the latter (right) six, sawmill dogs, loaned except the top specimen) fer the illustra- 


| 


nm by . ] -1) - , ° ws ve . . 1] ‘ ] . oS nr — 
n bv John Overholt, are still in use at his water-power ““mulev” sawmill, one of the last of its kind, on Deer 


d- Run, in Bedminster Townshinv. Bucks Co.. Pa 
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Fiq 78.—The Mitre Box 
\ square, home-made, wooden trough, crossed diagonally with saw kerts at 45 degrees, to hold the sav 
for mitre cutting. Still in universal use as described by Moxon, in 1678, and the Cy Vechanical A 
114. The specimen shown was used in building the new Museum of the Bucks County Histor: ~ 
In 1914. 


tus in Bockler’s Theatrum Machinarum, 
the comparatively modern illustra- 
tions of Diderot, for France, i768, and 
the two little pictures of Moxon in 
1678, one of which we here show, the 
books with few exceptions devoted to 
these things, fail us, and is if Art had 
preferred to belittle and obscure 
the subject, a few German and Dutch 
Masters since the 16th century, Jost 
Amman, Jan Joris Van Vliet, Christolph 
Weigel, Jan and Casper Luiken and 
Johan Amos Comenius, who, always 
from a pictorial point of view, have 


illustrated the trades 1n several noted 
series of engravings or wood cuts, 
have neglected the tools. Antiquaries 
delight less 
statues, tombs, gems, 
pottery, arms, pagentry, 
and bric-a-bric, but for clues to the 
history of the TOOLS, which underlie 
all forms of human endeavor, we are 
left to 
printed volumes, or a hopeless search 
in picture galleries, among architectual 
carvings the painted 
bordering illuminated missals. 
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end 
decorations, 


costumes, 


in descriptions of 


chance references in earl) 


or miniatures 
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Tools for Surfacing, Chopping and Paring 


AVING reached the point where 
the old house builder (carpenter- 
jointer) begins his work, let us 
next consider the tools for Surfacing, 
Chopping and Paring the raw material, 
which, except in the case of laths and 
shingles, has reached him either in the 
form of the Boarp, or the BEAM. 
Krom the first, the evidence show S, 
that while the Boarp (exclusive of the 
early restricted hand-sawing noted), 
was universally machine-sawed in a 
saw mill, the BEAM, though sometimes 
so sawed, was a far less invariable and 
marketable mill product; hence, be- 
cause of the abundance and varied size, 
etc., of trees adapted to house and 
barn framework, the carpenter con- 
tinued, until late in the 19th century, 
to hew and dress beams, rafters, 


trusses, purlins, girders, plates, etc., 


trom the native log. For this purpose, 


— 


he used the 
Broap AXE 

a ponderous, broad-bladed, — short- 
handled instrument, more than twice 
the size and weight of the felling AXC, 
which, compared with the saw and 
plane, more clearly hand-marks the 
wooden surface. It was employed gen- 
erally with two hands, rarely with one, 
not to cross cut timber, but to hew 
smooth, vertically placed sides of logs, 
previously rough-squared (“scored in’’) 
with the felling axe. 

Common opinion and the definition 
in Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary, 
restrict the tool to asingle form, but the 
evidence here presented proves that it 
had two definite forms one hundred 
and fittv vears ago, the first of which 


Is shown in the next illustration as 


THe CHISEL-EDGED Broap AXE 
witH Bent HAnp_e (Fig. 79) 


Many specimens found among the 
rubbish of old farms and mills and in 
the “scrap iron” of the junk dealer, 
show that this instrument, used in 
colonial times for fine surfacing of 
house framework, was chamfered to an 
edge on one side only, that its blade 
was also levelled on one side only, that 
it often had, but sometimes lacked, a 
rectangular poll for pounding, and that 
it was always mounted with a con- 
spicuously bent handle. 

When axes of this class are held by 
the workman with handle toward him 
and blade downward, the blade ap- 
pears sharpened at a chamfer or basil 
on the right side only, so that the 
sharp edge coincides with the left side 
or tace of the blade, as shown in out- 
line in Figure 78. 

If the eve orifice sometimes swells 
bevond the level of the blade, said swell 
is always and only on the right or 
chamfered side of the blade, throwing 
that side out of level, while the left, 
opposite side remains flat, unless, as 1n 
some cases, the axe has been con- 
structed, mounted and sharpened in 
reverse, for a left-handed man. 

Old carpenters tell the writer that all 
broad axes were held with both hands, 
right hand foremost, and that the log 
face was set against the workman’s left 
side, since, if set against his right side, 


— 


his right or guiding arm, from knuckle 
tO elbow, would intervene hetween the 
axe handle and log face. When thus 
held, it is only the workman’s right- 
hand fingers that so intervene between 
the log and the axe handle, while his 
lett hand, grasping the latter at its 


_ 











Fig. 79—The Chisel-Cdged Broad Axe with Bent Handle 


ctratest ] see es 
strated under Figure 


y in construction trom those tilu 
sharpened on the right side of the blad 


As described in the text, these axes differ important! i 
The photograph does not clearly show that, unlike the latter, all arc 
and that the handles, as in broad axes of this type, are all bent to the right, except 
} ; ‘ 
len, and handled 


here imperfectly shown in the photograph, basilled, eye-swol 


ne abnormal axe, No. 


for a left-handed man. 
According to Mr. Wilson Woodman, who, at the building of his barn near Wvcombs. Bucks Counts 
n ¢. 1860, helped hew the timbers, the fresh-felled tree, laid about knee high above the ground on und 


er? 


— >) 
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“F* 
. " 


iin reverse, which has been mad 


» Fes 


cross strips, was first pared to the brown, under-bark with the draw knife, then white chalk-lined on th. wr 
for the hewing line. Thereupon, the workman standing on the log “‘scored it in,” preferably for ease and sp 
tt deep cuts, and split off the intervals 


with a common felling axe, 7. ¢., hacked into the log side with a succession ¢ 
nearly to the chalk line. Standing then on the ground with the log on | 
he held the axe right-hand toremost with its flat side against the v 


++ 


not longways with the grain but diagonally downward across it. 


| 


rertical log tace, and hewed with both han 
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1 his ieft hand and ciose to nis ieft & 
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Fig. 8O—The Polless Broad Axe 


The basilled forms here shown, as varieties of Class 1 (Fig. 78), have become forgotten by carpenters in the 
last fifty vears. All the specimens, except No. 42, retain their original right-bent handles. All are basilled on the 
right blade side, and flat bladed on the left. All also lack polls and hence are true hewing tools, not well adapted 
to pounding | 

Square-bladed specimens, like No. 10683, were found by the writer at York Harbor, Maine; among ship 
carpenter's tools at New Bedford, Mass.; and in Pennsylvania; and appear illustrated in Diderot as cooper s 
axes. The very thin No. 11868, with its extraordinary socket mount, is probably too rare to have any historic 
or typical significance. The five lower specimens, of which No. 16315 and the middle axe are very typical, 
show the extraordinary so-called ‘“‘goose wing,’ brought to America by the Pennsylvania Germans, 1n use 1n 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, until the mid-1gth century, and known in Germany in the 16th century, as proved 
by the ld Ge rman woodcut, Figure dO. 
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Fig. 81—Goose Wing Broad Axe of the 16th Century 


The picture, a section of a satirical German woodcut of about the 16th century, called the ““Triumph ot 
Maximillian,” in the Berlin Kupferstick-Kabinet (reproduced as Fig. 88, in Die farhrenden Leute in der Deut- 
schen-Vergangenhett, Diederichs, Leipsic, 1902), shows the Goose Wing axe (Fig. 80) carried as a weapon by 
of the camp followers. 


widest divergence, is well cleared of the side-sharpened would turn outward, 
wood worked upon. Constructed for evade the line and over-ride protuber- 
accurate cutting upon a chalked line, ances, had to be edged, as noted, upon 
the whole left face of these chisel- the inner left face and therefore basilled 
edged axes must slide flat over the on its right side. It is to prevent the 


wood, hence the blade, which, if double- chafing of the workman's knuckles 





— 





No. 10386, stamped “F. Hemerby”’ and “N. B. F.,” was inherited by Erwin Kramer of Bucksville, Hay- 
cock Township, Bucks Co., Pa., from his wife’s grandfather, Mr. Weitzel, a carpenter of Haycock Township, 
who, in the early 19th century, built several log cabins, still standing there in 1917, when the axe was obtained. 

No. 6547 is almost an exact duplicate of the tool, now painted out by restoration, but originally in the 
lower, right corner of a picture of the Nativity, by Albert Durer, of date about 1504, in the Alte Pinakotheck, 
at Munich. 
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against the log face that the handles of 
these tools are always bent to the right 
or outward from the plane of the blade, 
while many of them, as here shown, are 
mounted with heavy, rectangular polls, 
adapted for heavy hammering and the 
pounding together of the mortised and 
tenoned framework ot buildings. 
Though the basilled hewing axe 1s 
ascribed by Moxon, not to the carpen- 
ter but to the joiner, the evidence 
shows that in America, 1n the country 
where the two trades merged, the car- 
penter continually used these special 
tools for fine beam and rafter hewing 
in dwellings and mills, etc., until wood 
planing machinery superseded such 
work, toward the middle of the 1gth 
century. 

Asa variety of this instrument, prov- 
ing that it was by no means always 
equipped with a poll for pounding, as 


— 


~ 


above noticed, the next illustration 
shows 


THe Pottess Broap Axe (Fig. 80) 


which, though differing in blade con- 
tour and the more marked upswell of 
its eve or handle-orifice, is constructed 
exactly in the same way, except that it 
lacks a poll, and hence, that it was not 
adapted for the pounding together of 
framework, where, according to Mox- 
on, the double-handed, heavy carpen- 
ter's mallet, called the ““Commander,”’ 
could have been used for that purpose 
without scoring the wood. As superfi- 
cially the unique contours of some of 
these latter axes would attract atten- 
tion anywhere, they are here shown, 
either with narrow, rectangular blades, 
or as the remarkable, so-called ‘‘Goose 
Wing,” brought to America by the 
Pennsylvania Germans and here again 
illustrated in the next picture as 


THE GooseE-WING AXE OF THE 
16TH CENTURY (Fig. 81) 


from a woodcut of that time, called 
“The Triumph of Maximilian,” in the 
Berlin Print Gallery, where this tool 1s 
seen held in the hand of one of the 
miserable recruits satirized by the en- 
oraver. 

Unless we carefully examine Broap 
Axes, another type, here illustrated, 
might easily be confused with the in- 
struments above described and escape 
us. But because it is constructed differ- 
ently; because it cuts differently; and 
because Knight does not notice it, it 1s 
here shown as 


THE KNIFE-EDGED BroAap AXE WITH 
STRAIGHT HANDLE (Fig. 82) 


Numerous variously shaped ex- 
amples, ancient, and comparatively 
modern, show that the blade of this 
latter axe is not basilled, but sharp- 
ened on both sides; that it is equally 
flat on both sides and lacks the lop- 
sided eve swell, so characteristic of 
Class 1: that, as thus far found, it 1s 
equipped with a heavy, square poll; 
and that its handle generally, though 
not always, is set straight. The evi- 
dence thus gathered from collected 
specimens and the opinion of old car- 
penters, shows that after the general 
disuse of the basilled broad axe (Figs. 
78 and 79), above illustrated, in the 
middle of the 19th century, these latter 
less specialized hewing instruments, 
here classed as Type 2, as the last of 
their kind, survived until about 1900, 
among country carpenters for rough 
beam facing in barns, sheds, cabins 
and outbuildings. 

The next illustration shows a now 
far more rarely found hewing tool, 
once part of the house builder’s equip- 
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Fig. §82Q—Knife-Cdged Broad Axe, with Straight Handle 
Differing in construction from the instruments illustrated in Figures 78 and 79, this particular axe was 
sharpened, not on one side only, like the chisel, but on both sides, like a knife, as shown in the outline added. 
The instrument is not swollen out of level on one side by the eve orifice, but is equally level on both sides 
The blade does not slide flat, but cuts at a slight tilt. The handles, here original, sometimes appear bent t 
the right but are generally, as here shown, straight. These instruments should represent the ancient carpenter s 
axe as distinguished from the joiner’s hatchet, according to Moxon, who describes the former tool as thus 


sharpened on both sides, while the latter is basilled 


ment, too small to be called anything 
but a hatchet, namely the true 


CARPENTER’S Hewinc HATCHET 
(Fig. 83) 
generally found with a poll, but some- 
times without it. It is a small, one- 


hand variety of the broad axe, used 
originally by the joiner to smooth- 
surface wood and not to split it or to 
drive nails, hence, basilled, 7. ¢., 
chamfer-sharpened, on one side only. 

While the larger broad axe held its 
own through the tgth century, this 
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Fig. 83.—The Carpenter's Hewing Hatchet 


These little instruments used bv the old American carpenter-joiner to smooth-surface odd joints, faces, 
- and ~366 are basilled and swollen at the 


corners, etc., are, as here shown, certainly one-hand tools. Nos. 37 
eve on the left side of the blade. All the others are basi!led and « ve swollen on the right side (see outline, lower 
right corner), and flattened on their left side so that their handles (original in Nos. 7365 and 306, and probably 
377, though not set at an angle like the larger axes) still rise above the centre of the blade and hence frequently 
clear the wood. Therefore they are all hewing tools. On the other hand, all except the polless, square-bladed 
No. 306, show well-forged, rectangular pounding polls. 

In contour the lower unnumbered specimen, probably from York Harbor, Maine, resembles the shingling 
hatchets, described later, but unlike them it has the right side basilled and the eye bulged. The remarkable 
No. 17043, also basilled, notwithstanding its rectangular, inefficient poll, must be associated with tron nail 
driving, because it shows the nail pull on its lower blade margin. On the other hand, No. 7366 has a poll alto 
ether too big for nailing, and the square-bladed No. 306, resembling two larger broad axes of the shape shown 
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Fig. 84.—The Carpenter's Shingling Hatchet 


These tools, bought since 1897, from farmers and at junk yards in eastern Pennsylvania, were made by 
country blacksmiths. They were used by the carpenter for splitting, trimming, nailing, and unnailing roof 
shingles and otherwise widely employed as household implements. Factories produced them after c. 184 
None are flat topped like the lathing hatchets, next shown, but all show flaring bits. well dev loped, con 
tracted polls for nailing, and all but one have doub! lipped eves. All but the unnumbered specimen, and 
No. 13864, and No. 1493, show notches for the nail pull, which latter device is not an American invention but 


appears in Moxon (1678) on the lathing hatchet. (Mechanick Exercises [1703 ed.|, Bricklayer’s Work, Plat 


little basilled, one-hand hewing tool, THE CARPENTER’S SHINGLING 
with or without a pounding poll, owing Harcuer (lig. 84) 

to the increased abundance of ready- This, as here shown by old and late 
prepared lumber, dressed in the plan- specimens, was and is a one-hand tool 


ing mills, fell out of use after about of miniature, broad-axe shape, with 


1830, while two other forms of hatchet, blade not basilled. but alwavs with an 
used for rough-surfacing, splitting, elongated or rounded poll for driving 
chopping and nailing, became more nails, and a straight, ten to twelve 
and more the continual companions of inch handle, generally with, rarely 
the carpenter. Of these, notice first without, a notch in the lower rim of 
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in Figure 80, conspicuously basilled, eye-bulged, and side-flattened, with no poll at all, can in no way be reason- 
ably associated with lathing, roof shingling or anv kind of nail driving. Diderot illustrates the form as a coopers 
hatchet, and an exactly similar too! was bought by the writer, with a set of carpenter-cooper’s tools, trom 
one of J. & W. R. Wing’s whale ships, at New Bedford, Mass., in 1go7. As the only polless hatchet here shown, 
it duplicates in construction Moxon’s joiner’s hatchet in Figure 67, an instrument, according to him, devoted 
not to pounding or nail driving, but entirely to hewing. 

To infer, however, from Moxon’s cheap little picture, that all joiner’s hewing hatchets, in his time, lacked 
polls, might be going too far. Diderot (1768) shows two hatchets for the carpenter (menusier), one polless 
and the other, called “Hache a Marteau”’ (hatchet hammer), po!led. 
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Fig. 85.—The Lathing Hatchet 


These home-made tools, as used before 1840 in eastern Pennsylvania, are flat-topped for clearing ceilings 
in nailing on upper partition laths for the plasterer. All show a contracted hammer poll and the old English 
nai: pull notched on the lower rim of the bit, as shown in Moxon in 1678. (Mechanick Exercises, Bricklaver’s 
Work, Plate 2, Fig. 1.) Many of the hatchets are in their handles as found. 


No. 17685 was given by Theodore Holcomb, Doylestown, in 1921, and had been used by his grandtather 
when learning his trade of carpenter about 1820. No. 56460 was OW ned and used about 18 by Job Hallet, 


of Cap Cod, 


hatt 


great-grandfather of Mrs. Combs, 98 Charles Street, Boston, who sold it to the writer in 1897. 
Two small hatchets, not here shown, possibly British Army hatchets of 1776, minus the nail pull and 
1 on riveted plate-extensions of the lower eye, like the hammer in Durer’s Melancholia (Fig. 105), were 
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ug up in 1923, by Mr. R. P. Bolton of New York, at the site of the Cortwright house, built 1763 at Sherman 


Avenue and Arden Streets, New York City, and at Bear Mountain, N. Y. 


the bit for nail pulling, and hence 
particularly adapted for the use of the 
worker, who, in shingling a house roof, 
could trim, split to fit, and nail on 
shingles with this single instrument. 

Though probably not much used in 
England, where slate and thatch pre- 
cluded it throughout the 18th century 
and where it appears (in Moxon) as a 
bricklayer’s lathing tool, nail-notch 
and all; the evidence shows that in the 
United States, owing to the super- 
abundance of shingled house roofs, it 
had replaced the old hewing hatchet 
and become a typical carpenter’s tool 
by the end of the 18th century. 

The same thing may be said of 

Tue Laruine Harcuer (Fig. 85) 
here shown in some of its varying 


smith-forged types which, in all re- 
spects, as a small, one-hand cutting, 
nail pulling and driving instrument, 
resembles the shingling hatchet except 
that it is flat-topped, 7. e., lacks the 
upper projection of the eye and bit, 
and hence clears the ceiling 1n nailing 
on the top-plastering laths for room 
partitions. Handier for nail driving 
though less so, because narrower 1n 
the blade, for surface dressing than 
the former hatchet, this flat-topped 
tool, in its latest machine-made forms, 
seems to have become more and more 
the carpenter's favorite, since about 
1890. 

The evidence of collected specimens 
shows that these two old Anglo- 
American shingling and lathing hat- 
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Fig. 86.—Hpecial Factory-made Hatchets 


These specimens, showing early factory experiments with the hatchet, were found in eastern Pennsy! 


‘ , 
ya 


between 1897 and 1goo. Al! except No. 16891, lack the notched, nail pull on the blade, and all except No. jos, 
have substituted claws for the purpose, either on the poll or, in No. 14405, on the top of the eye. All are f 
tory-made, probably after 1840, except No. 7649 and No. 1770s, which appear to be hand forged. No. 3 
was given, in 1897, by Mr. Huffert, of New Galena, Bucks Co., Pa., and used by him for labelling logs. It 
is factory-made and trade Stamped on the side of the bit, “Horton & Arno, N. Y.” The log stamp on the fa 


of the poll, “K. G. & Co.”” was hammered on the log end. The extra long handle is original. 


chets were invariably home-made, as ened, widely scattered and_ well 
here illustrated, until about 1840, after adapted for domestic use, soon became, 
which the factories, neglecting the as now, the universal rough and ready 
ancient, true hewing hi itchet (Fi ig. 83), cutting, splitting and hammering tools 
then nearly obsolete, took up their of every household. 


manufacture and at last, after about But as the Patent Office records 
1870, slowly forced the country black- show, there was not much room for 


smith, who had been torging them by patent improvement in the shape ot 
hand, to give up the unprofitab le job. hatchets. The eleven patents listed as 
Originally carpenter's tools, the in- simply for “Hatchets,” resulting 1n 
struments in these forms, thus cheap- various attempts to remodel them, 
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failed to win the market, as appears in 


the next illustration showin 


(Fy 
Kacrory-MApE HarTrcHers 
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SPECIAI 


in which several ingenious but un- 
successful and now rare machine-made 
devices, attempt to substitute a claw 
for the notched nail-pull of the old tool. 
At this point we risk taxing the 
reader’s patience by calling attention 
of old home-made 
hatchets, probably not used by the 
carpenter at all, but still as significant 
scrap iron relics here classified as 


to another class 


SPECIAL HATCHETS 
That small hand axes, probably 
called hatchets, were long ago used in 


DOMESTIC AND 


(Te be ct 





L.urope by soldiers and workmen other 
than carpenters, as by the mason 
(Moxon, 1703), and the slater (Diderot 
belt tools tor the British 
grenadiers, and saddle pendants tor 
the Krench drag IONS betore 1700 | Rees 
Encyclopedia, 1800), there can be no 
doubt, and the evidence of old hat- 
chets, if not definitely dated, found 
about farms in Pennsylvania, abun- 
dantly shows that the country black- 
smith in the 18th century and before c. 
1840, supplied not only the carpenter 
with the two kinds of special (shingling 
and lathing) hatchets above described, 
but also the farmer with at least two 
other forms of this useful tool, for gen- 
eral hacking, splitting and pounding. 
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Che Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 
Rowley, Massachusetts 


NOTHER | seventeenth-century 
house has been added to the 
holdings of this Society by the 

anonymous gift of a member who has 
also supplied an endowment sufficient 
for the upkeep of the property. The 
house is supposed to be the oldest 
house now standing in the town of 
Rowley, Massachusetts, and 1S said tO 
hav e been built about 1671 by Joseph 
Chaplin, married the next 
vear. He was the son of Hugh and 
Elizabeth Chaplin and their only child 
who lived to manhood. Hugh Chaplin 
came from Bradford, England, and 
probably emigrated to Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1638, with the Rev. 
Ezekiel Rogers who founded the settle- 
ment. He was made a freeman in 1642. 


W ho Was 


x 
Y 


At the time of his death he owned a 
house, barn, land and orchard which 
he had bought of John Dresser, and 
among other outlying lots of land 
listed in the inventory of his estate 1s 
one of “five acres of meadow and up- 
land at the tarm”’ valued at £14, an 
acreage that corresponds In area and 
location with the property just. ac- 
quired by the Society. Hugh Chaplin's 
Nicholas 


Jackson, by whom she had no children, 


widow married, in 166, 
and a tew days betore the marriage the 
overseers of the estate made a divi- 
sion whereby the widow recel\ ed the 
homestead, tormerly owned by John 
Dresser. kour vears later three of her 
children died, all within the space of 
ten months. Joseph Chaplin, the only 
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The Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House, Rowley, Mass. 


surviving child, when twenty-five vears 
old, married, in Kebruary, 1672, Eliza- 
beth West of Rowley. His mother was 
then living in the homestead with her 
second husband and it is supposed that 
Joseph built the house now standing 
in the year 1671, in anticipation of his 
coming marriage. In this house were 
born his four sons and one daughter. 
His third son, Captain Jeremiah Chap- 
lin, was the grandfather of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Chaplin (b. 1771), who was 
President of Waterville (Maine) Col- 
lege, 1818-1833, and pastor of churches 
in Danvers, Rowley, Hamilton, N. Y., 
and New York City. 

The house remained in the Chaplin 
family for fifty vears and was then sold 
to Jonathan Clarke who married Jane 
Pingree in 1716. His brother Richard 
Clarke and a child died here in 1730, 
of small pox. They were buried back 


of the house on the westerly side of 
the wall. The property remained in 
the Clarke family until 1893, when it 
was purchased by Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, who sold it to the Society in 
August, 1925, subject to her life 
occupancy. 

The house is in an excellent state 
of preservation and aside from the 
usual changes made in windows and 
the plastered ceilings and_ painted 
surtaces it has been altered but 
little from its original construction. The 
framing at the easterly end is of the 
hewn overhang type, the second story 
and the garret each jutting out a few 
inches beyond the wall below. The 
chimney is original and has been some- 
what damaged during its two hundred 
and fiftv years of service. The altera- 
tions, so far as it has been possible to 
examine them, are limited to the 
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northerly end, and are so slight that 
there will be no difficulty in making 
repairs along the original lines. The 
hreplace in the kitchen is unusually 
large, and, as 1S SO otten the case, later 
and smaller fireplaces have been built 
within it, but these can be easily re- 
The leanto 
added at some time a little later than 
the date when the house was built and 
in the end next the street may be seen 
the inside trim of a small window open- 


moved. was probably 


ing, long since boarded over on the 


outside. The floor level! of the west end 
of the leanto, mere uncovered earth, is 
gained by a slight climb from the 
much lower easterly end, and from it 


— 


one goes up a few steps to the leant 
garret, existing in the easterly end 
only (which of course exists only in the 
east half of the leanto). 

A striking feature of the house is its 
long, sloping roof which touches the 
ground at its westerly end. The kitchen 
occupies one half of the first floor ang 
the cellar, buried in the hillside, occu. 
pies the other half. Because of its 
picturesque appearance, its age and its 
excellent condition, the Society 1s 
fortunate in being able to preserve, 
through the generous assistance of an 
interested member, more fine 
example of seventeenth-century archi 
tecture in Massachusetts. 


one 
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WY iew of the Central 





Part of Malden, Mass. 


Looking northerly toward the Universalist Church which appears in the background. 


Printed from the original wood-block engraved in 1838 for “Barber's Historical Colle« 


tions. 






































Sarah Baro Colcher 
1836-1882 








Sarah Baro Colcher 


N connection W ith ourrecent article 


on the Cabot-Lee-Kilham house 


the tollowing adventure may be ot 


interest. [t happened to Austin Kilham 
Dodge, uncle of Mrs. Charles Abraham 
Kilham, and is described by his grand 
niece, Miss Henrietta Bridge Kilham. 


Captain Austin Dodge, the uncle of 


\MIrs. Charles Abraham Kilham, was 
owner otf the bark Magda/a, and made 
voyages to Africa. On one of these 
voyages while travelling inland near 
Sierra Leone, he came across a tribal 
war being fought there. In order to 
escape its cruelties many of the women 
and children were fleeing toward the 
coast, when some, from fatigue, dropped 
behind and became separated from the 
others. 

A slave dealer, Don de Mer, just 
then came driving his slaves under the 
lash and, with a short raw-hide whip, 
torced some of these laggards to come 
along with his slaves. He was a passen- 
ver on Captain Dodge's return trip 
and brought on board with him three 
of the last acquired negroes. The sailors 
made clothing tor them, as they were 
quite nude, but one of these, a child 
about eight vears of age had a certain 
string of beads about her waist which 
thought to mark her as an 
African princess. 

Don de Mer died on the passage 


Was 


and two of the negroes were sent to a 
southern port, while the princess, who 
gave her name as Sarah Baro Colcher.,. 


was given to Captain Dodge who 
brought her home to his sister, Fliza- 
beth Dodge Conant, in Topsfield, 
Mass., who brought her up and gave 
her an excellent education. She proved 
trustworthy and grateful and developed 
into a fine woman. When she became 
of age she went into domestic service 
and was for many years cook in the 
home ot Mrs. (sordon Dexter of Boston 


and Beverly karms. While she was liv- 


ing there she was taken ill and Mrs, 
Kilham had her brought to her home 
(the Cabot-Lee-Kilham house, Bev- 
erly) and cared for until she recovered. 
It was for a time the care of Miss 
Henrietta Kilham, then a child, to read 
aloud to her every afternoon, and she 
remembers being told that in spite of 
all the intervening vears she (Sarah 
was never able to forget the lash. | 
think that is the nearest the Kilhams 
ever came to entertaining royalty! 
Apart from the period of her illness 
Sarah never really lived in the Kulham 
house, but she was there a great man\ 
times. She was a very black negress 
but fine looking. She was born in the 
interior of Africa, some distance from 
the west coast at Sierra Leone, about 
1S 36 and died in Boston at the home 
of a colored friend in 1882. Her bod\ 
now lies in the family lot in the cem: 
tery at Topsfield, Mass. 

Captain Dodge brought home one o! 
the slave whips used by Don de Mer 
and it is still in possession of the family. 
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Court Street, Boston, looking toward Sudburp Street 


rHE BUILDINGS AT THE LEFT STOOD IN THI CENTER OF WHAT IS NOW SCOLLAY SQUARI 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORI 1s 
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The W. IRVING FORGE, Inc. 


HAND FORGED COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Made at our own forges from authentic originals 


in our own museum 


Write us or visit our showrooms 


425 Madison -Avenue, 


New York Ciry 





Furn ishings and Interior 
‘Decorations 


JOHN P.GOUDY 


—~3 Cuestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Phone Haymarket 0433 
Antiques—Reproductions—U pholstering 
—Repairing 


Estimctes Submitted Il tthout Fee 


FINE ANTI OUE 
SHOPPE 
E, arly 
American Antiques 
46 CHARLES Sr., Boston 


Tel. Bo wdoin, [62¢-w 





HAND PAINTED CLOCK GLASSES 
AND DIALS 
Mirror tops and trays restored 
or reproduced 
All Work Guaranteed 
Prompt SERVICE 
References from leading collectors and dealers 


H. & G. BERKS 
G. Berks formerly with W. W. Sprag 


1276 Bive Hive Ave. Marraran, Mass. 
Phone Milton 7697 


‘Ussit 


BoSton’s Most Interesting 
Antique Shop 
Something for Every Purse 
M. & N. CASPER 


131 CHARLES STREET 








Y Ss 
Old Silver 
Rep oduCtions in Silver 
Fewelry 
GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
Silversmith 


7g Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 329; 





“WIDE BOARDS’ 


Pumpkin (country) Pine Butt Stock 
for 
Early American Flooring, 
Wainscot, Boarding, Etc. 
W.STEVENS 


WESTON MIAss. 


P.O. Box 136 









































